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Memorandum on the Boarding-Out of Children 
Introduction 

1. This memorandum deals with the boarding-out by local authori- 
ties (councils of counties and large burghs) of children in their care. 
Section 13(1) of the Children Act, 1948, requires local authorities to 
board-out children in their care unless it is not practicable or desir- 
able for the time being to do so. The Boarding-out Committee of the 
Scottish Advisory Council on Child Care, in a report published in 
1950, made a number of recommendations for the extension and 
improvement of the boarding-out system in Scotland. The Boarding- 
out of Children (Scotland) Regulations, 1959, are based on the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations and provide the statutory framework 
within which the boarding-out system functions. The purpose of this 
memorandum is to consider in more detail a number of matters 
dealt with in the Boarding-out Committee’s Report, to make sug- 
gestions which will be helpful to members of children’s committees, 
assist children’s officers and their staffs in carrying out their duties 
and help towards the attainment of a uniform standard of good 
boarding-out throughout Scotland. 

2. The words “child” and “children” are to be understood as 
meaning, in this memorandum, a child or children in the care of a 
local authority (whether received into care under the Children Act, 
1948, or in the care of a local authority by virtue of a fit person order 
under the Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, or the 
Matrimonial Proceedings (Children) Act, 1958) and considered suit- 
able for boarding-out. The term ‘ ‘ boarding-out officer ’ ’ signifies the 
children’s officer, or any member of his staff authorised by the 
children’s committee to undertake work, other than administrative 
and clerical work, in connection with the boarding-out of children, 
whether in foster homes or in private lodgings. The masculine pro- 
noun has for convenience been used throughout. It is recognised, 
however, that the majority of boarding-out officers are women and 
that the boarding-out and visiting of infants and older girls are duties 
particularly appropriate to women. 

What Boarding-out is 

3. Boarding-out is, first, the finding of a home for a child who 
has lost or has had to leave his home and, secondly, the exercise of 
constant care to ensure that he gets, in his new home, all normal 
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opportunities for a balanced development, physical, emotional and 
intellectual. 

4 No one who has had practical experience of boarding-out or has 
studied the needs of children living in foster homes would dissent 
from that definition. Yet the full implications of boardmg-out as so 
defined are not always realised. The boarding-out of children is an 
activity in which at least three persons— the child, the foster parent(s) 
and the boarding-out officer— are directly concerned. There are also 
the natural parents, whose love for the child may be undiminished in 
spite of the circumstances which made it necessary foi him to come 
into care, and whose continuing interest and co-operation in his 
welfare should be encouraged wherever it is possible and advisable 

to do so. . 

Unless the implications of the definition m paragraph 3 are accept- 
ed, boarding-out can be successful only fortuitously. There is too 
much at stake for the placing of children in foster homes to be under- 
taken on easy assumptions about the adaptability of children and the 
natural goodness of foster parents. Boarding-out which is not good 
boarding-out may be seriously damaging to a child s development 
and may forfeit the goodwill of the foster parent and of otheis who 
might otherwise have become foster parents. It is also a waste of 
time and of money. 

5. The child who comes into a local authority’s care is usually a 
normal child physically, although sometimes, because of the effects 
of neglect, he may not have the bodily development of the average 
child of his age. He can nearly always make good this deficiency, 
within the limits of his own physical pattern, during the first few 
months in a children’s home or in a good foster home. Where there 
has been a history of neglect, backwardness in mental attainment is, 
however, often to be expected and cannot be put right except by 
understanding care over a long period. The same is true where the 
child’s emotions have become tangled and thwarted because of his 
experiences before coming into care. Every child in care has lost his 
parents or is parted from them temporarily or for a long period, and 
this alone is sufficient with most children, whatever their experiences 
at home may have been, to give rise to emotional difficulties. In such 
circumstances it may be necessary for a child to spend a period in ei 
children’s home before he can with confidence be boarded-out. It is 
hardly possible for the boarding-out of a child to be really successful 
unless the boarding-out officer is aware of these difficulties as they 
affect that individual child, and chooses the foster home, and sub- 
sequently supervises the child’s welfare, with them in mind. 

6. Boarding-out is a great deal more than the finding of a house in 
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which the child may be given bed and board, kept reasonably clean, 
and sent regularly to school. It is, in its essential meaning, the creation 
of a home for the child. While by happy chance a foster home may 
sometimes so suit a particular child that the foster home quickly 
replaces, or largely replaces, his own, the normal experience is that the 
creation of a home is a slow, deliberate process in which child, foster- 
parent and boarding-out officer all play their different parts. It is not 
an easy task for any one of the three, and least of all for the child, 
whose reactions in a strange and bewildering situation must be under- 
stood sympathetically by the other two. 

7. Time spent in careful boarding-out is an investment in the pro- 
duction of good citizens. It is the duty of a local authority having a 
child in their care to exercise their powers to further, in the words of 
section 12 of the Children Act, 1948, “his best interests, and to 
afford him opportunity for the proper development of his character 
and abilities ”. The Clyde Committee, the Curtis Committee and the 
Boarding-out Committee of the Scottish Advisory Council on Child 
Care were all satisfied that boarding-out with suitable foster parents 
was the best way to give a child in care the chance to develop as a 
child normally does in his own home. The importance of the suit- 
ability of the foster parents was strongly emphasised in the report of 
the Boarding-out Committee. “It is the experience ”, stated the 
Committee, ‘ ‘ of persons long connected with boarding-out that 
where a foster home has been in the first place carefully chosen, and the 
placing has been carried out with understanding and sympathy, the 

child has been able to lead a normal and healthy childhood If 

the best use is to be made of the boarding-out system the 

initial placing of the child must be regarded as a matter of supreme 
importance and very careful thought given to it by those responsible 
for this placing . . . Children who are taken into care differ in temper- 
ament, and to give a boarded-out child the best opportunity of adjust- 
ing himself to his new environment his own particular temperament 
and aptitudes should be carefully studied so that he may be placed in 
a foster home providing as far as possible the right kind of atmos- 
phere for his all round development.” 



The finding and selection of foster homes 

8. There are a number of methods of finding suitable foster homes, 
but all of them involve eventually a decision as to the suitability of 
the foster parents to take a child into their care. Whatever the method, 
the fullest information should be given at the beginning as to what 
is involved in caring for a deprived child so that applications from 
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clearly unsuitable persons may be avoided. Advertisements in the 
press, in church magazines and in the magazines of societies and 
women’s organisations interested in social work usually, but not 
invariably, produce a fair number of enquiries, but unless the notice 
is carefully phrased many replies may come from people with in- 
adequate appreciation of what is involved. The rejection of an 
application because of the unsuitability of the prospective foster 
parents may be an embarrassment to the children’s officer and often 
a keen disappointment to those who offered, in all good faith, to give 
a home to a child. It is therefore desirable to give the fullest informa- 
tion in the advertisement and to make it clear that application does 
not automatically result in the placing of a child. Those interested 
might be invited in the first place to have a discussion with the child- 
ren’s officer. The advertisement should not be couched in formal 
terms but in words which have a warm human appeal. A leaflet 
giving fuller information than an advertisement, or simply asking 
those in any way interested in the boarding-out of children to call 
and have an informal discussion with the children’s officer, might be 
prepared for distribution on suitable occasions. 

9. Articles in the local press are valuable in making known what the 
children’s departments of local authorities are doing and the extent 
to which foster homes are required by the council. Descriptions of the 
work of the children’s departments have nearly always a wide appeal 
and the interest of potential foster parents may be secured without 
making a direct approach. 

10. Occasionally it is desired to find a foster home for a child who, 
because of a physical disability, delicate health or emotional diffi- 
culties due to long neglect, or mental retardation, requires more care 
and attention than a normal child. Good results have been obtained 
by advertising for a foster home for a particular child, of whom 
particulars (short of identification) are given, including some inform- 
ation about his disability. Such an advertisement may appeal to a 
person who has had training in dealing with children suffering from 
the particular disability or who has brought up a child of her own 
similarly afflicted, or it may interest someone whose compassion is 
aroused for the child described. 

11. Boarding-out officers and others should be encouraged to give 
talks on the children service to local societies and local groups of 
women’s organisations. Such occasions provide an opportunity for 
explaining the continuing need for good foster homes. It is then 
possible to explain the part to be played in the child’s new life by the 
foster parents, and the value of the contribution which foster parents 
are making to the social life of the community by undertaking this 
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responsibility. This aspect of the foster parents’ role is not always 
sufficiently acknowledged. Children’s committees and children’s 
officers should make a point of publicly recognising the value to the 
community as a whole of receiving a child into a foster home. 

12. In the experience of most boarding-out officers, one of the best 
ways of finding good foster homes is by making personal enquiries of 
the foster parents with whom children have already been successfully 
placed, and it is recommended that this be included in an annual 
letter to the foster parents thanking them for the good service they 
have rendered. A good foster parent is not likely to recommend 
someone who would be unwilling to give a child as good a standard of 
care as she does herself ; and the person so recommended will almost 
certainly have seen something of what the care of a boarded-out 
child entails. The personal enquiries of the boarding-out officer should 
not, of course, be confined to existing foster parents. Each boarding- 
out officer should decide, in the light of his own needs and of the 
circumstances of his area, which other persons should be approached. 

13. Where applications suggest that good foster homes could be 
provided the boarding-out officer should always arrange to have a 
friendly talk with the applicants so that they may be fully advised of 
what is involved and have an opportunity to ask for further informa- 
tion and guidance. Where an application is from a married woman, 
the children’s officer should see all the members of the family ; it is 
important to make sure that both the husband and the wife desire to 
take a child into their home and that there is no apparent unwilling- 
ness on the part of any children of the family. Such an interview helps 
the boarding-out officer to satisfy himself, in accordance with the 
Boarding-out Regulations, that the applicant can safely be entrusted 
with the care of a boarded-out child. 

It is desirable, too, that applicants should be told that the child- 
ren’s officer is bound to make enquiries about all persons applying for 
foster children in order to ensure that in every case where a child is 
placed his welfare is safeguarded. 

14. The search for good foster homes involves work calling for 
human sympathy and understanding, tact and patience. Inevitably it 
occupies a good deal of a boarding-out officer’s time, but time so 
occupied is seldom wasted. It is important that a local authority 
should appoint as a boarding-out officer a person in whose own 
character and temperament can be discerned the qualities of kindness, 
sympathy and patience, and these must, of course, be reinforced by 
training and experience. 

15. When a boarding-out officer is considering whether particular 
persons would make good foster parents, the first question which will 
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arise in his mind is : “Why is a child wanted in this home ? ” The 
answer to that question is vital. If the boarding-out officer has reason 
to believe that the desire of the foster parents is to help a child by 
giving him a real home in which his life may develop naturally, then 
there already exists the basic condition from which a satisfying re- 
lationship of mutual affection and trust will grow. But if the boarding- 
out officer suspects that the potential foster parents have been promp- 
ted by a transient enthusiasm or by purely financial motives or by the 
idea of benefiting ultimately from the help a child might give in the 
house, on the farm or in the shop, he should exercise the greatest 
caution in coming to a decision. A foster child may be expected to 
help in the home or shop to the same extent as a child born in the 
home, but not to any greater extent. It would be an unwarranted risk 
to accept an offer of a home from foster parents whose uppermost 
thought was to make use of the child’s services. A child exists in his 
own right and not as a means to an easier life for the foster parents. 

16. The difficulty of getting an immediate response from a child in 
the early days of the new relationship should be explained to 
intending foster parents by the boarding-out officer. The child may 
be bewildered on leaving his own home and on being introduced to a 
new environment in which he is surrounded by unfamiliar faces. In 
consequence he may withdraw into himself or become aggressive. 
Very often he is still attached to his own mother and father and he 
may at first, until he settles down, seem to resent the care of the 
foster parents, who should be warned that looking after other 
people’s children differs from the care of one’s own, though the 
emotional content of the relationship need not be any the less satis- 
fying. They should also be warned against feeling or showing dis- 
appointment should the child not show immediate gratitude for 
being received into their home. 

17. Normally a child should be placed with a married couple whose 
home is of a reasonably good material standard, but a more import- 
ant factor is the temperamental suitability of the husband and wife. 
It might be unwise to place a child who may return later to his 
parents in a foster home where there is a significantly higher standard 
of living than that to which he is accustomed. Where, however, such 
a home is offered, the boarding-out officer should decide after care- 
ful consideration whether there is in care a child whose individual 
capabilities would have the best chance of development in such a 
home. 

18. It is generally accepted that where a child is boarded-out as an 
infant the boarding-out is most likely to be successful. Where a 
young child is normal and the boarding-out officer has a choice of 
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placing an infant likely to be in long-term care with a married 
couple or with a woman living by herself, it would seem wiser, other 
considerations being equal, to place him with the former. For some 
children, however, placing with a single woman or with a widow may 
have advantages. This kind of foster home may be particularly suit- 
able for young children who are likely to return to their own parents 
after a period, e.g., before reaching school age. Again, single women 
and widows, not over middle age, might well be given the care of 
infants in arms or handicapped children requiring a good deal of 
individual attention. 

19. If children in foster homes are to grow up in conditions similar to 
those in which other children of their own age are reared, they should 
be placed with foster parents who are of an age to appreciate a young 
child’s outlook and needs, and who can keep them in their care until 
they are of an age to fend for themselves. It would be unwise to place 
a child with foster parents who, because of age or for any other 
reason, are likely to ask for his removal before he reaches school 
leaving age. 

20. Occasionally, where a child has been received into care under 
section 1 of the Act, a children’s officer may experience difficulty in 
determining what the religious persuasion of a young child is, 
particularly if the child’s parents are not both of the same faith. 
While it is broadly true that, until he is of an age to have convictions 
of his own, a child may be deemed to have the faith of his father, the 
issue is not straightforward and the children’s officer may need to 
seek legal advice before arriving at a decision on this delicate and 
important matter. A child who has learned to cherish particular 
religious beliefs and to follow any particular mode of worship may 
suffer distress if obliged to adopt a different religious persuasion. In 
committal cases, the responsibility for determining a child’s religious 
persuasion will, of course, rest with the court. Where a local authority 
assume parental rights over a child under section 2 of the Act, this 
duty will be discharged by the children’s committee when they pass 
the resolution. 

Children’s officers should ensure that, if a child has to be placed 
with a foster parent who belongs to a religious persuasion other than 
that of the child, the child is befriended by someone who shares his 
beliefs. It is desirable in such circumstances that the appropriate 
clergyman should be consulted before the child is boarded-out and 
informed when he has been placed. 

21. The majority of children in Scotland have been boarded-out in 
rural areas. The opportunities of finding employment for boarded-out 
children locally are now better in many areas than formerly, but 
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boarding-out officers should continue their efforts to find good foster 
homes in areas where there are youth organisations and other 
facilities for young people, and where the prospects of employment 
of varying types are good. The transfer of a boy or girl at 15 or 16 
years of age from a foster home in the country to employment in a 
town or city is not always in the best interests of the child. A boarded- 
out child should, wherever possible, have a chance to grow up with 
the same foster parents through his adolescent years into adult life. 

22. The boarding-out of a child with relatives is often to be preferred 
to boarding him out with strangers, but the mere fact of relationship 
does not by itself make the relatives good foster parents. Where a 
relative is reluctant to take the child but is finally induced to do so, the 
child may be less well looked after than with a foster parent who 
willingly accepts him. If a relative has accommodation of the accepted 
standard and readily accepts the task of looking after him, the child 
should normally be boarded-out in that home. Not the least of the 
advantages of such a placing is the chance it gives to the child to 
learn more about his own parent or parents, and to grow up in a 
family circle in which his own mother or father had, and may still 
have, an acknowledged place. It is sometimes assumed that a child 
being brought up by a relative requires less supervision than a child 
in an ordinary foster home. The degree of supervision required by a 
particular child is a matter for the boarding-out officer to decide, 
having regard to all the factors bearing on that particular child’s 
welfare. The boarding-out of a child with a relative does not auto- 
matically guarantee the well-being of the child, and a child so placed 
should be visited as frequently as the circumstances require and not 
less often than a child boarded-out with a good foster parent. 



Relationship between foster parents, boarding-out officers 
and child. 

23. Once a child has been placed in a good foster home, his care, 
development and well-being are a responsibility shared by the foster 
parents and the boarding-out officer. The foster parents and the 
boarding-out officers should from the outset regard each other as 
partners and the full significance of the situation should be explained 
to the foster parents before the child goes to them. There is no place 
today for the idea that a visitor’s sole interest is in finding causes of 
complaint. Foster parents who take a child into their care are per- 
forming a most valuable service to the community and have every 
reason to be proud of the good work they are doing. 
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It is recommended that foster parents should be given a statement 
of the principles to be followed in eating for children boarded-out 
by the local authority. This statement should be brief and framed in 
simple terms : it should give helpful advice to foster parents rather 
than lay down a code of instructions. A specimen “ statement of 
principles ’ ’ is appended to this Memorandum. 

24. The aim of the boarding-out officer should be to establish a very 
friendly relationship between himself and the foster parent, one which 
will allow difficulties in the bringing up of the child to be discussed 
freely, candidly and without embarrassment. Through the attitude of 
the foster parent to the boarding-out officer the child will best sense 
the interest of the latter in all that affects his welfare and come to feel 
that in the boarding-out officer he has at all times a friend who can 
act as adviser and helper. 

25. This relationship cannot be created by hurried visits to the foster 
home nor by seeing the foster mother alone in the home and then the 
child for a few minutes in school. The child and the foster parents 
should be seen in their full family relationship although during the 
visit the boarding-out officer should try tactfully to have a talk with 
the child alone. 



Child's relationship to the natural parents and relatives 

26. The relationship of the boarded-out child to natural parents and 
relatives will present the boarding-out officer and the foster parent 
with delicate and difficult problems. In the light of the circumstances 
of the child, agreement will have to be reached between the boarding- 
out officer and the foster parents as to whether regular contact with 
the natural parents and relatives should be encouraged. It is fre- 
quently the impression of foster parents that, if contact is encouraged 
between the child and his parents and relatives, the child is likely to 
become unsettled and less responsive to their authority. It is vital that 
the foster parent should be guided by the boarding-out officer in 
this matter : such guidance should result in an understanding that 
their relationship to the child need not necessarily be impaired by the 
natural relationship to parents and relatives, which relationship is 
fundamental. It is recognised that in many cases it will be undesirable 
that the child should receive letters from his parents ; but, wherever 
there is no reason for preventing this, such correspondence should be 
encouraged and the child trusted to maintain it. The boarding-out 
officer and the foster parent should exercise their discretion in 
scrutinising letters received and sent. 
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27. Where more than one member of a family comes into care, the 
children’s officer is required by the Boarding-out Regulations to 
make every effort to keep the family together by boarding-out 
brothers and sisters in the same home. If in a particular case that 
would lead to overcrowding in the foster home, it may be possible 
to board-out the family in two foster homes near each other. In 1950 
the Boarding-out Committee recommended that “where members 
of a family of deprived children have to be boarded-out in different 
areas the local authority responsible for them should if at all possible 
make arrangements for periodic visits of the children to each other. ’ ’ 
It is important that children’s officers should do all they can to 
strengthen family ties by arranging frequent reunions between 
brothers and sisters. 

28. Where the boarding-out is likely to be for a comparatively short 
period, and the return of the child to his own home almost certain, it 
is most desirable that regular contact with the natural parents and 
relatives should be maintained. It should be remembered that the 
parent of a child in care under section 1 of the Children Act, 1948, in 
respect of whom a resolution under section 2 has not been passed, 
continues to have all the rights of a parent and that a local authority 
have no power to keep such a child in care against the wishes of a 
parent. Section 1(3) of the Act also requires a local authority to 
endeavour to secure the return of the child to the care of parents or 
relatives where that appears consistent with the welfare of the child. 

29. Careful consideration will have to be given to how and when a 
boarded-out child should be given information about his relatives 
and previous home circumstances. There can be no hard and fast rule 
in a matter of this kind, which must be cons’dered in relation to the 
circumstances of each child. The boarding-out officer should always 
discuss it with the foster parents, and reach agreement with them 
about it. 

30. About the parents of some children in care very little is known, 
while about the parents of others what is known can hardly bear 
telling. On the other hand, children whose parents are dead or un- 
known, and illegitimate children, are nearly always curious about 
their antecedents. As they reach adolescence their interest becomes 
intensified. To boarded-out children the difficulties of adolescence 
are not less, and may even be more, disturbing than to other children, 
and it would be unwise to add to these difficulties by maintaining 
secrecy about their parentage. A child who asks should not be for- 
bidden to talk about the matter, nor should his questions meet with a 
mysterious silence ; he should always be told something, and it is. 
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better that he should be told about his early life by one whom he 
trusts than be left to make probably erroneous surmises by himself. 

As a general rule the information should be given as early as it is 
practicable to do so without risk. The child should have it by the age 
of 15 years, and much earlier if possible. On no account should he be 
allowed to grow up in the belief that his foster parents are his natural 
parents. 



Foster homes for children in care for short periods 

31. An increasing proportion of children are received into care for 
short periods only, often until the mother returns from hospital or 
other domestic difficulties are overcome. These are normal children 
who have not been neglected. On coming into care they may be upset 
at first but will quickly recover their confidence if tactfully and 
sympathetically handled, and to this end suitable short-term foster 
homes, if they can be found, could make a very valuable contribution. 

32. If possible such foster homes should be located in the district to 
which the children belong or in an adjacent district so that their 
ordinary life, their contacts with their relatives and their association 
with the friends of their own age may suffer the least interruption. 

33. For short-term placing the home of a relative or friend of the 
family is the ideal, but, as this cannot always be achieved, each board- 
in g-out officer should endeavour to compile a list of those people in 
his area who would be willing to act as foster parents for periods 
ranging from a week or two at a time to six months or more. 

The standard of personal suitability of the temporary foster 
parent should be as high as that demanded for the long-term foster 
parent. 

34. In making known locally the extent to which this type of help is 
required, boarding-out officers should emphasise the special nature of 
the service. It is a service to the father and mother as much as to the 
children, since the knowledge that the children are being well looked 
after may help to hasten recovery and possibly enable treatment to 
be undertaken at an earlier stage. Where the children are fostered in 
the neighbourhood they can visit the invalid regularly, and the 
recuperative value to a patient of regular family contacts is now 
recognised. 

In enlisting the help of people of good will who may be in a pos- 
ition to act as temporary foster parents, the churches and their 
organisations may be expected to play an important part. 
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Placing of a child in a foster home 

35. The Homes Committee of the Scottish Advisory Council on 
Child Care, in their Report published in 1950, urged that reception 
centres, where the needs and problems of the individual child com- 
ing into care could be assessed, should be set up, at first on a regional 
basis, as soon as was practicable. The Committee’s Report dealt 
fully with the functions, organisation and staffing of reception centres 
and is of interest to everyone engaged in boarding-out. Suffice it to 
say here that the contribution that the reception centre can make to 
good boarding-out can hardly be overstated. But until such centres 
become generally available boarding-out officers will have to make 
use, as an alternative, of existing related services, and carry through 
their boarding-out with the greater circumspection. 

36. Children coming into care will usually fall into one of three 
broad categories : — (a) children who are likely to be in long-term 
care and have little prospect of returning to their own homes ; ( b ) 
children who are likely to be in care for some length of time but have 
some prospect of returning to their own homes ; (c) children who 
will not be long out of the care of their parents. The children in the 
first category are those who are most suitable for boarding-out, 
either after a short assessment period in a reception centre or a home 
used for reception purposes, or after a period of treatment and 
training in a children’s home. Some of the children in all these 
categories will be infants ; some will be physically or mentally handi- 
capped or maladjusted, and in some cases there will be the problem 
of keeping, if possible, a large family together. 

37. The first duty of the boarding-out officer is to put himself in 
possession of the fullest information available about the child, his 
parents, home circumstances, and the reasons for his being received 
into care. Where it is clear that the child will return to his own home 
in a matter of weeks and medical reports show he is in good health, is 
free from any infectious trouble and has no serious maladjustment, 
it is desirable that he should be boarded-out at once with temporary 
foster parents, whose relationship to the child for the limited period 
he will be in care will be more that of uncle and aunt. 

38. A child likely to be in long-term care should never be boarded- 
out without the most thorough consideration of his needs, unless he 
is an infant, in which case, if he can be placed with a foster parent 
able to give him proper nursing, he may perhaps be so placed 
immediately. In all other cases a period of observation of the child 
by qualified persons should precede a decision as to whether he is 
suitable for boarding-out. The length of this period will necessarily 
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vary according to circumstances, but as a general rule it should be 
kept as short as possible. 

Where proper reception centre facilities are not available the period 
of observation will have to be spent in a children’s home, where it will 
be part of the duties of the housemother to make a comprehensive 
report to the boarding-out officer. In order that the housemother may 
do tins successfully, she should have instruction in the technique of 
observations and the making of reports. 

The boarding-out officer may decide that he requires a report from 
a psychologist or a psychiatrist in addition to that from the medical 
officer, and it will be his duty to make arrangements to obtain such 
a report through the medical officer of health for the local authority, 
the medical practitioner connected with the children’s home, the 
education authority’s child guidance clinic, or otherwise as local 
circumstances may determine. A report from a qualified person 
should be obtained if there is any doubt in the boarding-out officer’s 
mind on any matter pertaining to the child’s needs or his suitability 
for boarding-out. 

If the child is suitable for boarding-out, the decision as to the 
kind of care he requires should be taken only after consultation with 
all those concerned in the observation of the child. 

Before going to the foster home the child should have completed 
any medical treatment recommended. 

A child who is being boarded-out for the first time should be pro- 
vided with clothing which is adequate for all weathers. It is particu- 
larly important that a child should have two pairs of strong out- 
door shoes and also a pair of soft shoes for use both at home and at 
school. 

Children will look after their clothes all the more carefully if they 
have had some responsibility for choosing them. The Boarding-out 
Committee referred to the satisfaction felt by an older girl in express- 
ing her personality in this way and pointed out that ‘ 1 training in 
choosing her own clothes is, for a girl, a valuable part of her up- 
bringing. We think it important that the young people and particular- 
ly young girls, by the time they reach 12 years of age, should them- 
selves have some responsibility for the choice of their clothes 
Whenever possible, local authorities should follow out the suggestions 
offered by the Committee in their Report and encourage the older 
children to develop taste and discrimination in the purchase of 
■clothes. 

39. Children who are found to be mentally retarded present a 
problem in boarding-out for which no easy solution can be offered. 
It is not always possible to detect in young children the signs of 
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mental retardation and these may become apparent only when a 
child has settled down happily in a foster home in a rural area remote 
from special educational facilities. In such circumstances, it falls to 
the local authority to make a difficult decision : looking to the future, 
they must consider whether the disadvantages of uprooting a child 
from the security of a good foster home are likely to be outweighed by 
the benefits to be gained from special education. The problem may be 
aggravated by the difficulty of finding suitable foster homes for such 
children near a special school and the possibility that the mentally 
retarded child may have to be fitted into strange surroundings in a 
children’s home. No generalisations can be advanced to meet such 
problems ; each situation must be carefully considered in every 
aspect before a final decision is reached, but the comfort and happi- 
ness enjoyed by a child in the present should not be allowed to mask 
the immense difficulties which may confront him in later years, if he 
has been denied the advantages of education in a special school. 

The problem of providing education for a mentally retarded child 
in the remoter rural areas should be avoided wherever possible. A 
child of school age or approaching school age who is patently in need 
of special education should not be boarded-out in an area where 
there are no facilities. A foster home should be sought for him with- 
in reach of a special school and the possibility should not be over- 
looked of attracting suitable foster parents for such children by 
offering a higher rate of boarding-out allowance. 

40. An unsuccessful placing causes much harm and unhappiness to 
the child and may intensify the emotional disturbance which it is the 
aim of good care to reduce and, if possible, remove. It makes the 
success of subsequent boarding-out much more doubtful and may 
even make a second placing impossible, in which case long-term care 
in a children’s home may be the only alternative. 

The risk of a bad placing should be avoided. A boarding-out officer 
who invites or persuades foster parents to accept a child is under an 
obligation to place in that home only a child for whom boarding-out 
is the proper method of care and for whom that is the right kind of 
home. 

41. The aim of the boarding-out officer is to select a foster home 
where the child in his care will grow up happily. If, from his know- 
ledge of the foster homes on his list, he feels that he has not one in 
which this would be likely in the case of a particular child, he should 
make every effort to find one suited to the child ’s requirements as this, 
will well repay the trouble. 

42. The first meeting of a child and his foster parents is of great; 
importance to both and should be carefully arranged so as to remove 
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all awkwardness and constraint. A week-end or short holiday with 
the prospective foster parents may help the child to settle down more 
quickly and give the parents more confidence through the insight 
they have gained into the child’s character. 

Where a short stay is not possible the child might, where distance 
makes it practicable, visit the prospective foster parents on several 
occasions, or the foster parents might visit him while he is still in the 
children’s home. 

43. The child should be taken to his new foster home by the boarding- 
out officer, with whom he is already acquainted and who will subse- 
quently be visiting him. The ‘ ‘ collecting ’ ’ of children from children ’s 
homes and their delivery ” to the foster homes by an officer other 
than the boarding-out officer is to be strongly deprecated. The child 
should feel from the earliest days of being in care that there is one 
person specially interested in him : be should go to his foster home 
accompanied by that person and with the knowledge that the same 
person will take a continuing interest in him and will come to see him 
from time to time. 

44. If the child is of school age, or as soon as he reaches school age, 
the boarding-out officer will take the earliest opportunity of having a 
talk with the head teacher of the school the child is to attend. If the 
child has been in attendance at school before coming to care, or when 
previously boarded-out, and his educational record card has not yet 
reached the new school, useful information about the child’s school 
attainments, and, where it is thought advisable, about his circum- 
stances, can be given to the head teacher. 

Visiting of boarded-out children 

45. Any idea of a fault-finding inspection should be quite absent 
from the boarding-out officer’s mind when visiting the child and 
foster parents. If the foster home has been carefully chosen in the first 
place, there should rarely be occasion for criticism. The prime 
purpose of the boarding-out officer’s visit is to have a friendly talk 
with the foster parents about the child and his progress and about his 
problems, if any, so that he may advise them if they are finding any 
difficulty in his upbringing. The foster parents should feel encouraged 
to discuss any difficulties or problems with the boarding-out officer, 
and if the proper relationship has been established this should not 
be difficult. 

46. While visiting the foster home the boarding-out officer should 
have a talk with the child’s teacher, the doctor who supplied the last 
medical report and the minister of the church which the foster 
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parents attend or with which the child is connected. A report of the 
visit should be placed with the child’s personal papers kept in the 
children’s department and should be made available at any time to 
members of the Children’s Committee. Such reports should of 
course be concise but should not become too formal and stereotyped 
in pattern. The completion of a form with monosyllabic comments 
or pencilled ticks is no substitute for a written or dictated account of 
an officer’s impressions of a particular child or foster home. At the 
same time a report on a visit paid to a foster home should set out 
clearly certain salient points on which members of the children’s 
committee would naturally wish to have information if a particular 
case came under consideration. Such points would obviously include 
the general condition of the home visited and in particular the ade- 
quacy of the sleeping arrangements and the state of the bed clothes ; 
the health of both foster parents and child ; the child’s appearance 
and his progress at school ; his general behaviour and the scope of his 
leisure time activities ; and any particular difficulties discussed in the 
course of the visit with the child or the foster parents or any other 
loqal person such as the doctor or the head teacher of the school 
attended by the child. 

Removal of a child from a foster home 

47. Where a boarding-out has been unsuccessful and the child is 
unhappy, he should be removed and placed for a period with short- 
term foster parents until a new permanent foster home is found for 
him. The boarding-out officer will require to re-assess the child and 
for this a time of residence in a children’s home may be necessary. 
The second boarding-out should follow the same procedure as the 
first. If the need for the change arises out of the unsatisfactory con- 
duct of the foster parents or the condition of the foster home it will 
generally be found preferable to remove the child from the locality, 
even if this leads to a change of school. 

48. Apart from the occasional failure in boarding-out the child may 
have to be taken away from a foster home for various causes such 
as the ill-health or death of a foster parent, but unless there are clear 
reasons for his removal from the neighbourhood a new foster home 
should be found for him there so as not to disturb his schooling and 
his friendships. Foster parents should be asked to inform the child- 
ren’s officer at once of any circumstances which might make removal 
necessary and to consult him before informing the child. The child 
should be told the reason for the necessary change and should on no 
account be allowed to think that he is to part from his foster parents 
because he is not wanted. 
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Where the reason for the change is not unsuccessful boarding-out, 
the child should be taken direct to his new foster home, and, if the 
boarding-out officer feels that this would be advantageous, the new 
foster parents should be encouraged to meet the former foster 
parents . 



Finding of Employment 

49. For many boarded-out children, leaving school also means 
leaving the home in which they have been brought up. The ordinary 
child turning his back on school at 15 or 16 years knows, whether he 
thinks of it consciously or not, that his next few years will usually be 
lived in his own home and in the security of a family relationship 
which he accepts as completely natural. If he goes to employment 
which involves his leaving home, he does so by his own choice or 
through a decision in which he may be assumed to have acquiesced ; 
no matter where he goes, his home and family are always there— a 
constant background to his new and often perplexing experiences. 
Where boarding-out has been imaginatively and conscientiously 
carried through, the translation from school to employment should 
not be much more difficult for the boarded-out child, who has to leave 
his foster home to take up work, than for the ordinary child who has 
to leave his family. All the care and thought given by foster parents 
and the boarding-out officer to the upbringing of a deprived child are 
in a real sense directed to the moment when he is to begin to stand on 
his own feet. One of the most important functions of the boarding- 
out system is to give the deprived child a chance to take his first 
steps into adult life no less confidently than other children. The 
responsibility of the boarding-out officer for the child leaving school 
can never be discharged lightly. If the previous boarding-out has been 
good, his task should be comparatively easy. If it has not been good, 
bis task will be formidable indeed. 

50. The After-Care Committee of the Advisory Council, in its Report 
(1950) on the care of children between 15 and 18 years of age, laid 
great emphasis on the necessity of the boarding-out officer being 
thoroughly aware of the child’s abilities, temperament and character 
before school-leaving age. Attention was also drawn to the need for 
early consideration of suitable employment in consultation with the 
head teacher, the foster parents, the youth employment officer and the 
child himself. The suggestions of the After-Care Committee should 
be kept in mind by members of the children’s committee and by 
boarding-out officers. The original boarding-out should be arranged 
wherever possible in areas where a variety of employment is available. 
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51. There will always be a proportion of boarded-out children for 
whom employment will have to be found at a distance from their 
foster homes and in such cases the After-Care Committee has recog- 
nised the importance of a continuing measure of effective and under- 
standing care up to the age of 18, and through all changes of employ- 
ment ; it may be best to give this in a hostel under the supervision of a 
qualified warden, prior to the child taking up residence in private 
lodgings. The boarding-out officer who has been responsible for the 
child during school years should maintain contact, but should also 
ensure that a boarding-out officer in the new area will befriend the 
child. This should not be regarded as a perfunctory undertaking but 
as a duty. 

Where a child is in residential employment, the boarding-out officer 
may consider it advisable to seek an occasional interview with his 
employer in order to discuss with him the child’s welfare and future 
prospects. 

52. As soon as it is known that a child will have to go to another 
area to begin work, the boarding-out officer should consult with the 
officer of the new area in order to find suitable hostel accommodation 
or private lodgings, if such are not already known to him. Full con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of placing the child with 
relatives or friends, or with relatives or friends of the foster parents. 

Boarding-out officers should maintain a register of suitable lodg- 
ings in their own district for lads and girls over 15 years of age and 
such registers should be kept up to date and made available for con- 
sultation by officers from other areas. 

Holidays 

53. Foster parents who are going on holiday will normally wish to 
take with them the child placed in their care, and local authorities are 
empowered to pay reasonable expenses, where necessary, to make this 
possible. 

The boarding-out officers should try to arrange for the child who 
would not otherwise get a holiday to have a week, at least, away from 
the foster home. Successful approaches may be made to people who 
would be willing to take the child or children into their own home for 
a short holiday. For children for whom no such arrangements can 
be made camps might be organised and would afford boarding-out 
officers who attend them an invaluable opportunity for becoming 
acquainted with children in their care. A child who is a member of a 
youth organisation should be encouraged to attend camps or holidays 
arranged by that organisation. 
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Visiting of children by one local authority on behalf of 

another local authority 

54. For the three-fold relationship of child, foster parent and board- 
ing-out officer to be a continuing and developing one, the same 
boarding-out officer should supervise throughout the period the 
child is in care. Changes of staff are inevitable but the aim should 
always be to keep to a minimum the number of people associated 
with the boarding-out of a child. Where a change has to be made the 
boarding-out officer should personally introduce his successor to the 
foster parents and to the child. In view of the need to maintain this 
close personal relationship, it is obviously undesirable that two or 
more local authorities should share responsibility for the supervision 
of a boarded-out child except in special circumstances. It is funda- 
mental to good boarding-out that full responsibility for a child’s 
welfare should rest on one authority and on one authority alone. 

If, however, there is no prospect of a child returning to the care of 
parents or relatives and he has no real associations with the area of 
the local authority responsible for boarding him out, it may be in his 
best interests to arrange for the child to be supervised by the child- 
ren’s officer of the area in which he has been boarded-out. In such 
exceptional cases, it is important that the duties to be performed by 
the authorities concerned should be clearly defined in writing in order 
that no confusion may arise at a later stage, about the responsibilities 
undertaken by the respective authorities. The only duties which may 
be delegated in this way are those imposed on local authorities by 
Regulations 12 and 13 of the Boarding-out Regulations (which relate 
to arrangements for the medical and dental examination and treat- 
ment of a boarded-out child and to the periodic visits which must be 
paid by the children’s officer). Under section 1(4) (a) of the 1948 Act, 
one local authority can take over the care of a child from another in 
certain circumstances : but no other arrangement can detract from 
the essential responsibility of an authority for the welfare of a child in 
their care, and a children’s officer who has arranged for a child to be 
supervised by another authority should not consider himself to be 
absolved of all responsibility for visiting that child. He should in 
particular not become dependent on written reports furnished by the 
area authority on the child’s progress. 

Where a local authority delegates certain specified duties to another 
authority, the delegating authority will of course remain liable for all 
expenditure incurred in connection with the child’s accommodation 
and upbringing and retain a residual responsibility for such matters 
as determining the rate of boarding-out allowance, providing the 
child with special educational or other facilities, and guiding the 
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child into suitable employment when the time comes for him to leave 
school. 

Administrative convenience however must not take precedence of 
the child’s welfare. Both will be served best if the child is boarded- 
out in or as near as possible to the area of the local authority receiving 
him into care. A local authority having a considerable number of 
children boarded-out in one area should have one of their boarding- 
out officers resident in that area. 



APPENDIX 

Specimen statement of principles 

Many children in the care of a local authority have been deprived 
of the security and affection which are a child’s birthright. Such 
children are boarded-out with foster parents in order that they may 
grow up in the atmosphere of a good home and enjoy all the blessings 
of a normal family life. Foster parents are therefore expected to bring 
up the child who has been entrusted to their care as one of their own 
children and to devote to him the same care and attention. It is hoped 
that he will quickly take his place in the family circle and feel com- 
pletely at home, but the foster parents may have to exercise consider- 
able patience over a period of time, particularly in the case of an older 
child. 

The children’s officer and his staff will be ready at all times to 
offer help and advice to foster parents, who should feel free to con- 
sult them about any difficulty which may confront them affecting the 
child’s welfare. In general, however, foster parents should be guided 
by the following principles : 



Health 

Foster parents are responsible for safeguarding the health of 
children under their care to the best of their ability. Although help 
and advice can be obtained from the doctor or health visitor, good 
health depends essentially upon the home. 

Regular and sufficient meals are a first necessity. It should be 
remembered that the needs of a child who is growing rapidly between 
the ages of 12 and 15 years are very much greater than in early 
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childhood, and often greater than those of an adult. If the child does 
not return home for a midday meal, he will require a more substantial 
breakfast and a meal when he comes home in the afternoon. 

Fresh air, exercise, and uninterrupted sleep are essential to the 
child’s healthy development. The bedroom should be well ventilated, 
and both mattress and bedclothes sufficient to keep the child warm 
in all weathers. Although children differ in the amount of sleep they 
require, most younger children of school age need at least ten or 
eleven hours’ sleep, undisturbed either by the wireless or by other 
members of the family. The child should not be made to share a bed 
with another person unless this arrangement has been approved by 
the local authority, and on no account should he occupy the same 
bed or bedroom as an invalid or old person. The children’s officer 
should be informed of any change in the household’s sleeping 
arrangements which affects the child. 

The child should be wakened in sufficient time for him to have his 
breakfast quietly and visit the lavatory before going to school. 
Neglect of the latter is a common cause of constipation. It is import- 
ant that the child should be taught to wash his hands after visiting the 
lavatory. 

Most of the serious accidents to young children in the home, e.g., 
burns and scalds, can be prevented. Guards should be provided for 
fires and radiators. Saucepan handles and kettles should be turned so 
that they do not project from the stove, and pots of scalding tea or 
soup should never be left where the young child can tip them. over. 
All medicines, liniments and dangerous household liquids such as 
turpentine and paraffin should be locked up or placed well out of 
reach. Early training should also be given in road sense and the 
dangers of traffic. 

The child should be properly clothed in all weathers, particular 
.attention being given to the state of shoes in winter. A change of 
■shoes for indoor use is necessary. The local authority is responsible 
for providing the child with clothing, but foster parents should 
ensure that it is kept clean and serviceable and that the children’s 
■officer is informed if any replacements are required. 

A healthy child should eventually become happy and well-behaved. 
Since all foster children have been uprooted from their previous 
surroundings and may take some little time to feel secure in their new 
home, anxiety may show itself in a variety of ways such as nightmares, 
fear of the dark, stammering or bed-wetting. Foster parents should 
realise that the child in these circumstances needs comfort and 
.affection rather than scolding or punishment, and that once he feels 
really secure and ‘ at home ’ the behaviour troubles are likely to 
■disappear. 
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Medical attention 

A foster mother who has been entrusted with the care of infants is 
strongly recommended to attend the nearest infant welfare clinic, 
where the baby can be weighed and examined, and where advice can 
be obtained on feeding, minor ailments, protection against diphtheria, 
etc. It is the aim of the clinic to keep the baby well and to prevent 
illness rather than to treat it. The help of the health visitor or district 
nurse is available when home care is needed. 

The child will be registered under the National Health Service with 
a local general practitioner. The children’s officer will arrange for the 
doctor to examine the child within one month of arrival, and after- 
wards at yearly intervals. These regular inspections are intended to 
prevent illness or treat it in the earliest stages and foster parents can 
help greatly if they will inform the doctor of any symptoms they may 
have noticed or suspected, e.g., poor eye-sight, deafness, running 
ears, frequent sore throats or coughs, bed-wetting or growing pains. 
Arrangements will also be made for inspection of the child’s teeth, 
but foster parents should take the child to a dentist at other times if 
necessary. 

In addition to the regular medical inspections, the child should be 
seen by his doctor in the event of illness. The cost of these visits is 
covered by National Health Insurance and the charge made on 
prescriptions will be met by the local authority. 

The children’s officer should be informed at once if the child meets 
with an accident or becomes seriously ill. 



Education 

If he is healthy, a child of school age must go to school and attend 
regularly. 

Children who have been deprived of a normal home life sometimes 
find it difficult to make headway at school and foster-parents should 
do all they can to encourage a child in his work and take an interest in. 
all his school activities. 

Religion 

The religious instruction of the child is important and should not be 
neglected. 

Foster parents should always bear in mind the child’s need for 
guidance in matters of religion and should encourage his religious 
belief both by word and by example. The child should be brought up 
in accordance with his own religious persuasion. 
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Recreation 

A child needs time for play and recreation. 

Foster parents may reasonably expect the child to make himself 
useful about the house and accept his share of the domestic duties, 
but he must have sufficient leisure in which to play with his friends or 
follow his own pursuits. Wherever possible, the child should be 
encouraged to join a suitable youth organisation. 

Children look forward to the summer holidays and welcome an 
occasional change of surroundings. Foster parents should if possible 
take the child along with them if they are going off on holiday them- 
selves, and if not should discuss with the children’s officer the pos- 
sibility of arranging for him to attend a summer camp or have some 
other kind of holiday organised by the local authority. The local 
authority may consider the payment of an extra allowance to foster 
parents to enable them to provide the child with a holiday. 



Training 

Foster-parents are expected to bring up the child as a good parent 
brings up his own child, in habits of neatness and self respect and of 
consideration for others. The child should be taught good manners 
and respect for the truth. He should learn how to spend time and 
money wisely and unselfishly. 

The child should not be punished harshly or indiscriminately, and 
the threat of removal from his foster home should in no circumstances 
be used as a punishment for misconduct. Foster parents should report 
persistent misconduct to the children’s officer. 



Parents and relatives 

Foster parents should be guided by the children’s officer in de- 
ciding whether the child ’s parents or relatives should be allowed to 
correspond with the child or visit him in his foster home. 



Visits 

Foster parents may expect to receive visits from time to time from 
officers of the children’s department or other persons authorised by 
the local authority or the Secretary of State. These visitors should be 
given an opportunity of interviewing the child and examining his 
clothing and sleeping accommodation. 
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Employment 

When the time comes for the child to leave school, foster parents 
should do all they can to help the children’s officer in finding suitable 
employment for the child. 



Removal of foster children 

The children ’s officer will usually be able to indicate to the foster 
parent whether there is any prospect that a foster child’s original 
parents will eventually be in a position to resume looking after him, 
or whether, if all goes well in the foster home, the child is intended to 
remain there indefinitely. The local authority have, of course, the 
right to remove a foster child from a foster home at any time, but will 
do so only if this appears to be in the best interests of the child or if 
the foster parent insists upon their doing so. 
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Summary 



Introduction 

1. Purpose of the memorandum. — To help members of children’s 
committees, children’s officers and others to attain a uniformly high 
standard of boarding-out throughout Scotland. 

2. Meaning of “child”, “children” and “boarding-out 
officer ’ ’ as used in the memorandum. 



What Boarding-out is 

3. Formal definition of boarding-out. 

4. Persons concerned in boarding-out — foster-parents, the child or 
children, the boarding-out officer and, in certain cases, the natural 
parents. 

5. Physical, mental and emotional aspects of the child who is to be 
boarded-out. 

6. Slow, deliberate process necessary in the creation of a foster 
home because of the manifold personal relationships involved. 

7. Weight of informed opinion that a good foster home is the best 
way to give a deprived child the chance to develop as naturally as 
possible. 



Some methods of finding foster homes 

8. By public advertisements — their nature and content. 

9. By informative articles in the local press. 

10. By ‘ special ’ advertisements for ‘ special ’ children. 

11. By talks to societies, groups and organisations and emphasis 
on the ‘ ‘ community value ’ ’ of fostering. 

12. By personal enquiry from and recommendations of proved 
reliable existing foster parents. 

The selection of foster parents and foster homes 

13. Following up an application from prospective foster parents by 
a friendly talk to them on the implications of boarding-out. Enquiries 
as to suitability. 

14. Qualities, training and experience required by a boarding-out 
officer and the need for care in his selection. 

15. Importance of discerning the motives of would-be foster- 
parents. 

16. Difficulties in a child’s adjustment to a foster home and foster 
parents. 
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17. Relative importance of the temperamental suitability of pro- 
spective foster parents and of the material standards of the foster 
home. 

18. ‘ Single ’ foster parent or married foster parents ? 

19. Age of the foster parents. 

20. Religious persuasion of boarded-out child. 

21. Opportunities available for the child at present and in the 
future in the area in which the prospective foster home is situated. 

22. Boarding-out of a child with relatives. 



The relationship between foster parents, boarded-out child and boarding- 
out officer 

23. Type of partnership which is involved in this relationship. 
* Statement of principles. ’ 

24. Necessity for establishing very friendly relationships between 
all these persons. 

25. Duration, nature and scope of the visits by the boarding-out 
officer. 



The boarded-out child's relationship to his natural parents and relatives 

26. Delicacy and difficulty of the problems involved in this re- 
lationship. Encouragement, where wise and possible, of correspond- 
ence between the child and his parents and relatives. 

27. Need to keep members of the same family in touch. 

28. Necessity for regular contact with parents and relatives where 
there is a likelihood that the child will eventually return to his own 
home. 

29. Careful consideration to be given to letting the child know 
about his family history. 

30. Natural and intense curiosity of boarded-out children con- 
cerning their parentage, etc. Discreet and kindly satisfaction of this 
curiosity as soon as possible by the most suitable person. 



Children in care for short periods 

31. Difficulty but desirability of obtaining short-term foster homes. 

32. Best location. 

33. Ideal short-term foster home— with interested relatives or 
friends. 

34. Enlisting the help of churches, etc., in compiling a list of short- 
term foster homes. 
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The placing of a child in a foster home 

35. Need for Reception Centres ; careful improvisation until they 
are set up. 

36. Classification of children according to the length of time they 
will be in care and the degree of likelihood of their returning to their 
parents. 

37. Need for the fullest information regarding the child’s parents 
and natural home, etc., before proceeding to consider the possibility 
of boarding him out. 

38. Need to observe and assess a child as to his suitability for 
boarding-out. 

Decision to board-out dependent on consultation with all con- 
cerned in assessment. 

39. Provision of educational facilities for mentally retarded 
children. 

40. Consequences of a bad or unsuccessful initial placing. 

41. Boarding-out in suitable foster home, not merely available one. 

42. Introduction of child to foster parents by easy stages — visits, 
short holidays, etc. 

43. Placing of child in foster home by the particular boarding-out 
officer who will thereafter visit him, thereby ensuing continuity and 
security. 

44. Visit of boarding-out officer to headmaster of new school to 
give information about child. 



Visiting of boarckd-out children 

45. Real purposes of the boarding-out officer’s visit-friendly dis- 
cussion, helpful advice in difficulties, smoothing out the adjustments. 

46. Teacher, doctor and minister should also be seen ; report of 
whole visit recorded, placed in child’s papers and available to child- 
ren ’s committee. 



Removal of a child from a foster home 

47. Removal by boarding-out officer (where boarding-out unsuc- 
cessful). Short-term foster home or children’s home for re-assessment 
until new permanent foster home found. 

48. When removal due to illness or death of foster parent, new 
foster home in same district should be obtained ; reason for change to 
be explained to foster child prior to removal. 
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Finding of Employment 

49. If boarding-out good, translation from school to employment 
should not be much more difficult for boarded-out child than 
for ordinary child. Even if a foster child is working away from the 
foster home he should be able to revisit it as any ordinary child 
would. Responsibility of boarding-out officer to watch over this 
transition into adult life. 

50. Responsibility of boarding-out officer to know child’s ability, 
temperament and character before school leaving age ; prior con- 
sultation about employment with all concerned ; original boarding- 
out should ensure, if possible, employment opportunities in the area. 

51. Children placed for employment in another area continued 
responsibility of boarding-out officer for after care. Boarding-out 
officer should obtain for child a reliable friend in the area. Inter- 
mediary use of hostels before private lodgings. 

52. Contacts to be made by boarding-out officer in new area — 
consultation with colleagues about suitable lodgings and hostels. 
Possibility of help from relatives or friends of the child or foster 
parents. 



Holidays 

53. Local authorities empowered where necessary to give financial 
help towards holidays. Desirability of boarding-out officers trying to 
arrange holidays for those foster children who would not otherwise 
have them. 



Visiting of children by one local authority on behalf of another local 
authority 

54. Importance of the same boarding-out officer being responsible 
for a child during the whole of the period in which he is in care and 
the preclusion of ‘ agency ’ visits except in an emergency. 

Fundamental necessity for one authority and one authority alone 
to be responsible for a child’s welfare. 

A local authority having a considerable number of children 
boarded-out in one area should seriously consider the placing of a 
boarding-out officer in that area. 



Appendix 

Specimen statement of principles for the guidance of foster 
parents. 
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